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Dulderzeit im Hause seines Vaters die ganze 
Tiefe der Liebe seiner Braut kennen, und 
noch im Tode musste er als galanter Ritter 
seiner Dame den Brief iibergeben, in dem er 
sein ganzes Leben aufgeschrieben, und einige 
Zeit nachher im Grabe ihr den Platz an seiner 
Seite einraumen, den er ihr wahrend seines 
Lebens versagt hatte. 

Heinrich Schneegans. 
Genoa, Italy. 



ORIGIN OF THE NAME ' CANADA.' 

In that "orgie enfumee, ripaille bour- 
geoise," as Sainte-Beuve calls the ' Vie de 
Gargantua et de Pantagruel,' 1 every student 
of Middle French literature will remember a 
wonderful scene where Rabelais mounts his 
hero upon an enormous mare, presented to 
Grandgousier by Prince Fayoles, fourth king 
of Numidia. On the journey through the thirty 
leagues of forest about Orleans, the poor 
beasts (donkeys, horses, etc.) in the caravan 
composed of Gargantua's attendants were 
so harassed and tormented by gad-flies that 
his jument finally determines to avenge the 
company : elle desguaine sa queue, et, si bien 
s'escarmouchant, les esmoucha, qu'elle en 
abbatit tout le bois, a tords, a travers, de ca, 
de la, par cy, par la, de long, de large, dessus, 
dessoubs abbatoit bois come ung fauscheur 
faict d'herbes Quoy voyant Gar- 
gantua, y print plaisir bien grand, sans 
aultrement s'en vanter, et dist a ses gens : Je 
trouve beau ce. Dont feut depuis appele' ce 
pays La Beauce. 2 

A hardly less fanciful origin, though not 
fraught with any such wholesale destruction of 
nature, has been assigned to the geographical 
name Canada, and, strangely enough, cosmo- 
graphers and geographers up to within a re- 
cent date have not been unwilling to give a 
certain credence both to the composite char- 
acter of the name and to the mode in which 
it arose. According to a recent lecturer on 
Geography at the College de France, it was 
Father Hennepin and La Potherie that 

iSainte-Beuve, Tableau de la poesie franaicse an XVIe 
siecle, Tome I, p. 339. 

2<~Euvres de Rabelais, edition variorum, par Esmangart 
et Johanneau. Paris, 1823. Tome premier, pp. 315-317 
(Livre I, Chap. 16). 



relate how the Spanish came to Canada about 
the time it was discovered by Cabot (1497), 
and finding there nothing but a desert and 
ice-bound mountains, instead of the gold fields 
for which they sought, they withdrew crying 
out meanwhile : Aca Nada ! Here nothing ! 
This expression (ce mot, as the writer naively 
puts it) altered, and repeated later to the 
French by the natives, was taken for the name 
of the country itself.3 The only variation of 
this popular etymology which I have been 
able to find is that given, "according to most 
writers," by John Barrow -a "When the 
Portuguese first ascended the river (St. Law- 
rence) under the idea that it was a strait, 
through which a passage to the Indies might 
be discovered — on arriving at the point where 
they ascertained that it was not a strait, but a 
river, they, with all the emphasis of disap- 
pointed hopes, exclaimed repeatedly, Cd, 
nada !-(Here nothing !) which words caught 
the attention of the natives and were remem- 
bered and repeated by them on seeing other 
Europeans, under Jacques Cartier, arrive 
in 1534 — but Cartier mistakes the object of 
the Portuguese to have been gold mines .... 
and, if the Portuguese account be true, he 
also mistook the exclamation of Ch (sic) nada 
for the name of the country. 

It was evidently from this account that Sal- 
verte 5 takes his suggestion, attributing the 
origin of the word to the Portuguese, since 
none of the lexicographers of his time men- 
tion the Portuguese at all in this connection, 
but to the Spaniards do they assign the honor 
of having given the occasion for this whimsi- 
cal appellation. Thus, for example, Noel et 
Carpentier (1833), 6 the Soci^te' de Savans in 
their Encyclopedic (1834),? Bouillet in his 

3Choix de Lectures de Geographie par L. Lanier. AmeVi- 
que. Paris, Belin et fiis, 1883, p. 53. 

4A chronological history of Voyages into the Arctic Re- 
gions undertaken chiefly for the purpose of discovering a 
North-East, North-West or Polar Passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific .... by John Barrow, F. R. S. 
London, 1818, p. 43. 

sEssai historique (1824), Vol. II, p. 295. 

6Nouveau dictionnaire des origines, inventions et ddcou- 
vertes. Par Nofx et Carpentier; second? edition par 
Puissant fils. Tome I, p. 205. 

7Encyclop^die des gens du Monde. Repertoire universel 
des sciences, des lettres et des arts. Paris, 1834. Tome 
quatrieme, p. 593. 
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Dictionnaire universel (1876), who unites the 
two vocables and writes wisely about ce mot 
aca nada ; 8 the Paris-Amsterdam Dictionary 
of a hundred years before (i776),9 and Vivien 
de Saint-Martin (1879), «> who, however, 
calls the etymology plus que fantaisiste which 
assigns the origin of the name to so fortuitous 
a circumstance as this theory pre-supposes. 
Outside of this traditional source, with refer- 
ence to which both Spaniards and Portuguese 
have been quoted, there exist three distinct 
theories as to the origin of the word ; namely, 
1. The river Canada (meaning the St. Law- 
rence) gave the name to the country, 2. From 
the small province of Canada, the designation 
was extended to the whole valley of the St. 
Lawrence and 3. The term is of Indian origin, 
meaning in Iroquois "a village." The first 
evidence, so far as I am aware, of the St. Law- 
rence having been called " Canada," is to be 
found in Lescarbot's history, of 1612:" " Et 
pour le regard du nom Canada tout celebre' 
en l'Europe, c'est proprement I'appellation de 
l'une et de l'autre rive de cette grande riviere, 
a laquelle on a donne' le nom de Canada, 
comme an fleuve de l'lnde le nom du peuple 
et de la province qu'il arrose," and this restric- 
tion of the term to designate the river, I ap- 
prehend, rests upon a simple misunderstand- 
ing. Jacques Cartier knows nothing of any 
snch name in the ' Recit ' (1545) of his second 
voyage. 12 I have carefully noted every pas- 
sage in this work where the term is employed 
and it is evident that he had no idea of at- 

8Dictionnaire universel d'histoire et de ge'ographie par M. 
N. Bouillet. Ouvrage revu et continue 1 par A. Chassang, 
Nouvelle edition (vingt-cinquieme) ; Paris. 1876. p. 327. 

oNouveau Dictionnaire pour servir de supplement aux 
Dictionnaires des sciences, des arts et des metiers par M. 
. . . Paris, Amsterdam, 1776. Folio. Tome II, pp. 165-66. 

ioNouveau Dictionnaire de Ge'ographie universelle par M. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin. Paris, 1879. Tome I, pp. 593- 
598. 

11 Histoire de la Nouvelle France par Marc Lescarbot. 
Paris, 1612. Tross-edition, vol. I, pp. 221-22. 

i2The full title runs : Brief recit, & succincte narration, de 
la Nauigation faicte es yfles de Canada, Hochelaga.& Sague- 
nay & autres, auec particuliers meurs, langaige, & cerimonies 
des habitans d'icelles : fort delectable veoir. Avec priuilege 
On lcs uend a Paris au fecond pillier en la grand falle du 
Palais, & en la rue neufue Nostredame a l'enseigne de lescu 
de frace, par Ponce Roffet diet Faucher, & Anthoine le 
clerc freres, 1345. 



tributing this appellation to the body of 
water now known as the St. Lawrence or to 
any other stream. 

Cartier arrived off the island of Anticosti 
on the 10th of August — date of the martyrdom 
of St. Laurentius, and on which the Catholic 
church celebrates the fete of this saint, hence 
it seemed appropriate to the explorer to give 
this name, 'St. Lawrence,' to the body of 
water which to-day bears the title : nous 
nommasmes la dicte baye fainct Laurens (fol. 
8 verso). His record of the 12th of August 
then follows : par le Su d'icelle ile, (Anticosti) 
estoit le chemin a aller de Hoguedo ou nous 
les (sauvages) auions prins Ian precedent a 
Canada: Etque a deux iournees du diet cap 
& yfle comenceroit le royaulme de Saguenay 
a la terre deuers le Nort allant vers le diet 
Canada . . . . le chemin, & comenceinent du 
grat Silenne de Hochelaga & chemin de 
Canada : le quel alloit toujiours en estroiffent 
iufques a Canada (fol. 9 verso) .... Nous ap- 
pareillafmes du diet hable le premier iour de 
feptembre pour aller vers Canada . . . (fol. 11) 
... la riuiere & chemin du royaulme & terre 
de Saguenay, ainsi que nous a este diet par 
noz deux fauvages du pais de Canada. . . . 
Le lendemain deuxiefme iour du diet feptem- 
bre, refortismes hors de la dicte riuiere pour 
faire le chemin vers Canada (fol. n verso) . . . 
le feptiesme iour dudict moys, iour noftre- 
dame, . . . , nous partifmes de la dicte yfle 
pour aller a mont le diet fleuve, ... & vinf- 
mes a quatorze yfles qui estoiet diftantes de 
ladicte yfle es Couldres de fept a huict lieues, 
qui eft le commencement de la terre & prou- 
ince de Canada (fol. 12 verso). The author 
then goes on (fol. 32) to define more exactly 
where this province of Canada is situated : 
" laqlle (Saguenay) fort dentre haultes motaig- 
nes, entre dedas ledict fleuue au par auat q 
arriue a la puince de Canada, de la bade 
deuers le Nort .... Apres ladicte riuiere eft 
la prouince de Canada .... II y a auffi es 
enuiros audict Canada dedas le diet fleuue 
plusieurs yfles tat grades q petites." 

Donnocona is called le ' feigneur de Cana- 
da' (fol. 13) and his ' demeurance ' (fol. 14) is 
at Stadacona (Quebec) ; and again (fol. 28) the 
author speaks of making ready his gallyon, & 
barques pour retourner a la prouince de 
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Canada au port de faincte Croix (present St. 
Charles) ; still further (fol. 29), in response to 
an invitation of the Indian chief to visit his 
village (Quebec) : ledict cappitaine auec fes 
gentilz hommes accompaigne de cinquant 
compaignons . . . alleret veoir ledict Donna- 
cona & fon peuple qui eft diftat dou eftoient 
lesdictes natures d'une lieue : & fe nom leur 
demourace Stadacone. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt after 
these divers statements, intended to represent 
so varied events, and widely separated, too, 
in point of time, that the only use to which 
the name was then applied, was simply to 
indicate a limited district of country lying 
along the north bank of the St. Lawrence 
between the Saguenay and Quebec. Had the 
river St. Lawrence been so called, there were 
many occasions in his narrative when the 
writer would naturally have used it to advan- 
tage instead of resorting to the clumsy peri- 
phrasis, le diet fleuve (fol. 32, fol. 12 verso). 
Not a single example exists in Cartier's 
account where he refers to the word Canada 
with any signification other than as a province. 
Among the Indian words given by him (a list 
of which follows at the end of his narrative), 
he has correctly put down Kanata " village," 
but without the slightest suggestion that the 
word could be taken as the origin of the name 
of the province Canada to which he refers so 
often. The fact, then, I hold as incontestable 
that Cartier found the name Canada already 
in existence as applied to a single province 
when he arrived at Stadacona (Quebec) in the 
month of September 1535. Here, then, the 
question must naturally arise : Was the name 
original with Donnacona and his tribe or was 
it of foreign, that is European, origin ? The 
improbability of its being indigenous for pho- 
netical reasons will be shown later in this in- 
vestigation. But, setting aside the linguistic 
considerations that will be adduced further on 
for a European origin of the word, the ques- 
tion may be fairly asked : Is it a priori proba- 
ble that in a savage land such as Jacques 
Cartier found the banks of the St. Lawrence 
to be on his first (1534) and second (1535) 
visits, a European name could have taken 
such hold as to be commonly used by the 
natives in so short a time as we are justified 



in accepting for the name Canada? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that this part of the 
country ever had any other designation ? If 
so, is it likely that all traces of the former 
native nomenclature should have disappear- 
ed? To judge by the analogy of other geo- 
graphical names found along the coast of 
Newfoundland and around the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence by the St. Malo navigator, we are 
obliged to answer the first question in the 
affirmative. The Cabotas (John and Sebas- 
tian) discovered terram primum visam (Prima 
Vista) on June 24, 1497. Leaving out of ac- 
count former visits of the Norsemen to these 
parts, reaching back 500 years before this, we 
thus have over a generation (37 years) elapsing 
between Cabot's discovery and the arrival of 
the French under Cartier. Next after the 
English headed by Cabot, came the Portu- 
guese and these were followed by the Spanish 
so that when the French arrived on the eastern 
coast of America they found a great many 
places bearing Spanish or Portuguese names. 
Thus, Newfoundland was Terra Nova do 
Baccalhao (Codfish Island), Labrador was 
Terra de Labrador (The Laborer, or Slave 
Coast), to which may be added Cabo do Gado 
(Cattle Cape), Rio da Tormenta (Storm River) 
Bahia das Medas (Rick Bay), Monte de Trigo 
(Wheat Mountain), etc.^ 

That the name (if the limited district, origin- 
ally called Canada, ever had a special one) 
should have disappeared entirely is not sur- 
prising ; this was the general fate of Indian 

i3Cf. A chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions... By John Barrow, f. r. s. London, 1818. 
p. 38 et seq. 

An interesting linguistic study might be made of many of 
these geographical names that have been subjected, succes- 
sively, to Spanish, Portuguese, French and English influences, 
on the coast of Newfoundland. The products resulting from 
a mixing of so divergent phonetic tendencies as are found 
here, are often difficult to trace to their original forms ; a 
few French vocables, for example, that have passed through 
only one of these stages of transformation in their contact 
with English, will abundantly illustrate the distorted linguis- 
tic developments which one meets here at every turn : Tasse 
a l'arpent> Tostlejohn, Beau Bois> Boboy, Bate de Vieux 
> Bay-the-View, Lance au Diable> Nancy Jobble, Bate le 
Diable^ Jabbouls, Bate de Li vre>}iw Deliver, Bate 
d' Espoir > Bay Despair, Bale desBoules> Bay of Bulls. 
For many more of these curious compounds, cf. Text-Book of 
Newfoundland History, by the Rev. M. Harvey. Boston, 
1885, p. 67. 
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names of places for which European or non- 
native designations were substituted/ even 
much later ones of European fabrication have 
completely fallen out of the geographical 
nomenclature of this region : witness the 
Baccalaos, or Codlands, by which title alone 
Newfoundland and the adjacent islands were 
long known. Robert Thorne, of Bristol, 
writing from Spain in 1527 (seven years before 
Cartier's first voyage), knows Labrador only 
by the appellation Terre de Labrador. m In 
the edition of Ptolemy, published at Basel in 
1540, little more than one generation (39 years) 
after Cortereal's expedition, the first map there 
published is called " Typusorbis Universalis," 
on which we note in the extreme North of the 
new world Terra Nova Sive de BacalhosM 
On the same map, Labrador is marked " Cor- 
terati " (name given by Cortereal to this part 
of the country), but even at that time it had 
been supplanted by the appellation that ex- 
pressed the adaptability of the natives for 
labor — Laborador, the " Slave Coast of Ameri- 
ca." These examples serve to show how 
names that had for Europeans some personal 
or historic significance even, would vanish 
from use and all reminiscence of them disap- 
pear; the same tendency is well illustrated in 
the frequent change of topogrophical designa- 
tions for the newer parts of the United States 
in our early history. Again : in the earliest 
collection of voyages to the new world : 'Paesi 
novamente retrovati et Novo Mondo da Albe- 
rico Vespucio Florentino,' published at Vicen- 
za in 1507, no mention is made of native names 
of countries bordering the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 16 Nay, stranger still, only eleven days 
after Cortereal's arrival at Lisbon (8th October 
1501), the Venetian Ambassador at the Portu- 
guese Court wrote a letter to his brothers in 
Italy giving them a detailed account of the 
lands discovered by the navigator, of the in- 
habitants, some of whom were brought home 
as slaves, the conditions of life of the country, 
etc., etc., but he mentions no Indian names of 

i4Cf. A memoir of Sebastian Cabot with a Review of the 
History of Maritime Discovery. Second Edition. London, 
1832. p. 57. 

isTbidem, p. 246. 

16 I depend for this statement on the ' Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot ' referred to above, where all such cases would natural- 
ly be noted, did they exist. 



places: Adjr. VIII delpresente (October) arivo 
qui una de le doe Caravelle quale questo 
serenissimo Re /anno passato mando a disco- 
prire terra verso tramontanaCapitaneoGaspar 
Corterat : et referissi havere trouato terra ii 
M. miglia lonzi da qui tra maestro & ponente 
qual mai per avanti fo cognita ad alcun ; .... 
credono che sia terra firma la qual continue in 
una altra terra che lano passato, fo discoperta 
sotto la tramontana. 1 ? It is not strange, after 
these examples, that the native name of Can- 
ada, originally so insignificant a province in 
the complex of the St. Lawrence Communi- 
ties, should have perished. There was no 
great staple commodity of commerce, as in 
Newfoundland even, to keep alive the reminis- 
cence of it. 

If we now turn to the lexicographers of the 
eighteenth century we find mention of Cana- 
da from the beginning of the century as a 
general term applied to a large part of New 
France. Michel-Antoine Baudrand (1705) 
calls " Le Canada, Canada, Nova Francia, 
pays fort £tendu de 1'AmeVique septentrionale 
.... On l'appelle le plus souvent la Nouvelle 
France, parcequ'il a 6t6 decouvert par les 
Francois qui le possedent .... le Canada 
propre, Canada Propria, est un pays de 
1'AmeVique septentrionale, assez ressere' dans 
la Nouvelle France, dont il fait partie, et a 
laquelle il avoit autrefois donne' le 110m. 18 

According to this testimony, the more 
usual name in use at that time for the whole 
country was New France, and it should be 
borne in mind that the time of writing is only 
about three generations from the date when 
this appellation was first given to the country. 
But further confirmatory evidence that the 
term Canada was originally applied to a small 
part only of the valley of the lower St. Law- 
rence, may be drawn from the geographical 
and historical treatise of M. Corneille, mem- 
ber of the French Academy, who wrote only 
three years later (1708) than Baudrand: " ce 
pays porte le nom de Nouvelle France parce- 
que les Francois qui y sont aujourd'hui au 
nombre de pres de deux cens mille, en occu- 
pent la plus considerable partie, et on l'ap- 

i7Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 239. 
i8Dictionnaire geographique et historique .... par Michel- 
Antoine Baudrand. Paris, De Bats, T705. Tome 1 Col. 353. 
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pelle aussi Canada, a cause que la petite 
contre'e de Canada fut apparemment la pre- 
miere qu'ils d^couvrirent." 10 Here, however, 
the extension of the name to the whole coun- 
try proceeds also from the river, not alone 
from the limited territory that bore the ap- 
pellation in the beginning. In speaking of 
the St. Lawrence (which he calls also Canada) 
the author shows that his ideas are not clear 
as to the chorographical relations of this 
French colony ; " Quartier qui la (riviere) 66- 
couvrit le premier, l'appela Hochelaga (sic!). 
D' Autres la nommerent Saint Laurant ; et 
ceux du Pays luy donnent le nom de Cana- 
da." 20 Then in Tome II, p. 129, he adds: 
"On le (pays) nomme aussi Canada de la 
grande riviere de ce nom qui le traverse & 
on y comprend tout ce qui est aux deux c6tes 
de cette riviere, depuis les Isles qui sont au 
devant de son embouchure en la remontant, 
& depuis les Golfes et Detroits de Davis & de 
Hudson jusqu'a la Nouvelle Espagne." We 
have thus already in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century two distinct lines of tradi- 
tion crossing each other with reference to the 
origin of the generic term ' Canada ' as applied 
to New France. But still a generation later 
(1740), it is to the territory bordering the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence that tradition points as the 
birthplace of our modern geographical desig- 
nation. Brunzen de la Martiniere, geogra- 
pher of Philip V, of Spain, after giving a sur- 
vey of all the early expeditions to New France 
and after treating its customs, history, language 
products and Indian tribes much more ex- 
tensively and, in certain respects, more ac- 
curately than any of his predecessors, adds : 
" On n'a d'abord donnd le nom de Canada 
qu'aux terres qui bordoient le golfe de St. 
Laurent et aux deux bords de ce fleuve, jus- 
ques vers Tadoussac ; & on croit assez com- 
munement que ce nom venoit de quelqu'une 
des nations Sauvages des environs. On l'a 
depuis t5tendu peu a. peu jusqu'au Mississipi 
qui le borne a l'ouest ; on y a mSme quelque- 

i9Dictionnaire universel geographique et historique, etc., 
par M. Couneille, de ('Academic francoise .... Paris, 
Coignard, 1708. Folio. Tome I, p. 461. 

20 Ibidem, p. 495, It is a well-known fact that Hochelaga 
was the name of the Indian village situated on the site of the 
present Montreal, a part of which is thus named to-day. 



fois compris la Nouvelle Angleterre & la 
Nouvelle Belgique, aujourd'hui la Nouvelle 
York. Mais depuis longtems on ne connoit 
sous le nom de Canada, que ce qui estpropre- 
ment la Nouvelle France. 21 

There are two points worthy of special note 
in this statement : the interesting fact that 
here for the first time do we find mention of 
the possible indigenous origin of the name 
Canada, and that the territory thus named 
had even then (1740) been long regarded as 
co-extensive simply with New France. In a 
work published about twenty years later 
(!759). the learned compiler, Louis Moreri, 
plagiarizes in an audacious and shameless 
way the whole of this account by de La 
Martiniere. 22 His effrontery in thus pur- 
loining verbatim from the Royal geographer 
serves us, however, a good purpose : it shows 
that the opinion recorded by Moreri's prede- 
cessor still continued to be the current view 
on this subject held by scholars at the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

The celebrated Dictionnaire de Trevoux, a 
little more than a decade later (1771), gives a 
resume 1 of the suggestions made up to that 
time concerning the origin and spread of the 
word under discussion : " Le mot Canada est 
apparemment un mot sauvage, mais dont on 
ne sait point la signification. On ignore aussi 
le raison qui le fait donner a ce pays. Quel- 
ques-uns croient que ce fut, parceque les 
sauvages rep^toient souvent ce mot Canada 
quand les Francois y aborderent. D 'autres, 
parceque c'etoit le nom du fleuve de S. Lau- 
rent qui fut donne' a tout le pays ; & d 'autres 
parceque le petit pays de Canada fut le pre- 
mier que Ton trouva. Canada est aussi le 
nom d'un pays particulier compris dans la 
grande contree dont nous venons de parler. 
C'est celui qui est a la droite du fleuve de S. 
Laurent, vers son embouchure. II a ce fleuve 
au nord, au levant le golfe du fleuve S. Lau- 
rent, la baie de Chaleurs au midi ; au couchant 
il louche au pays des Etechemins. Cette 

2iLe grand Dictionnaire geographique, historique et criti- 
que par M. Brunzen de la Martiniere, Geographe de Sa 
Majeste" Catholique Philippe V. Roy des Espagnes & des 
hides. Paris, Le Mercier, 1740. Folio. Tome II, p. 83. 

22Le grand Dictionnaire historique du Moreri (Louis). 
Paris, 1759. Tome III, p. 118. 
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presqu'Ile est le Canada propre, qui, a ce que 
Ton pretend, a donn£ son nom a tout le pays 
qui est derriere, & au fleuve de S. Laurent. 
On donne encore ce nom a la grande riviere 
de Canada ; mais il est peu en usage aujourd- 
hui &l'on dit toujours le fleuve de S. Lau- 
rent. " 2 3 

Three theories, then, were held during the 
eighteenth century as to the origin of the 
word Canada : two of them, the Indian and 
river theories seem not to have had general 
acceptance, while the third, the extension of 
the name from a limited district on the lower 
St. Lawrence to the whole country, was com- 
monly believed. If we now jump fifty years 
and come down to the end of the first quarter 
of our century, we find, curiously enough, a 
meaning given to the word that savors of 
genuine folk-etymology though it is a con- 
scious product. Eusebe Salverte in his ' Essai 
historique, etc.,' (1824) accepts the indigenous 
source: "Dans la langue canadienne, Canada 
signifiait ' ville, assemblage de maisons ; ' de 
ce mot, que les indigenes repetaient aux na- 
vigateurs europe'ens, sans doute a 1'aspect de 
chacun de leurs hameaux, nous avons fait le 
nom d'une vaste contr£e;" 2 4 and the celebrat- 
ed historian of Canada, Garneau, follows 
(1845) with the categorical statement: " Le 
nom de Canada, donne' ici paries Indigenes a 
une partie du pays a la totality duquel il 
s'etend maintenant, ne permet point d'avoir 
de doutes [?] sur son £tymologie. L'on doit 
done rejeter les hypotheses de ceux qui veu- 
lent lui donner une origine europ^enne. L'on 
sait du reste que ce mot signifie, en dialecte 
indien, amas de Cabanes, village. " 2 s 

Linguistic considerations alone are strong 
enough to justify us in assigning to the proper 
name Canada a directly southwest Romance 
origin, had we no confirmatory historic evi- 
dence to adduce in support of the proposition. 
The mere fact of the existence of a popular 
etymology (ca nada, or aca nada), however, 

23Dictionnaire universel Francois-Latin vulgairement 
appele Dictionnaire de Trevoux. Paris, 1771. Folio. Tome 
II, p. 198. 

24Essai historique et philosophique ser les noms d'hommes 
de penples et de lieux par Eusebe Salverte. Paris, 1824. 
80, 2 vols. Vol, II, p. 250. 

25Histoire du Canada par I. Garneau. Quebec, Aubin, 
1845. Tome 1, p. 64. 



points a priori to a supposed connection be- 
tween the designation of this part of the new 
world and the early southwest European dis- 
coverers. But leaving out of account this 
arbitrary and fanciful composition as too triv- 
ial for serious notice, we have left two hypo- 
theses that merit a close examination : «, That 
the name is of Indian origin ; b, That it is a 
Spanish or Portuguese term, which, in its 
general signification, was originally applied to 
a part, and only a very small part, too, of the 
present Dominion of Canada, or even of La 
Nouvelle France. 

I have purposely stated the Indian theory 
first, because of the confidence with which the 
indigenous origin of the word has recently 
been maintained by scholars of high repute 
and because it is much easier on linguistic 
grounds to refute than to establish with cer- 
tainty to which of the two languages mention- 
ed above (Spanish or Portuguese) the name 
belongs ; for, while the phonetic constitution 
of the word in the former case is sufficient to 
condemn it, in the latter, the difference of 
form is so slightly marked that we shall have 
to appeal to historic evidence to support our 
position. 

The celebrated Abbk Cuoq in his 'Lexique 
de la Langue iroquoise' sub voce kanata, 'ville, ' 
' village,' adds with a conviction strengthened 
by more than a dozen years since he had first 
expressed the opinion: " De la le nom de 
Canada auquel on a voulu, tout recemment 
encore, mais toujours sans fondement solide, 
assigner une autre 6tymologie." 26 He here 
calls attention in a foot-note to the same view 
expressed by him in a work written several 
years before against M. Renan : 2 7 Cette 
opinion se trouve encore confirme par le nom 
de Canadaquois que se donnaient a eux- 

m£mes les sauvages de Gasp£ et de la 

Baie des Chaleurs, non moins que ceux des 
deux rives du fleuve Saint Laurent. II ne 
faut voir en effet dan; le mot Canadaquois 
qu'une simple alteration du locatif iroquois 
Kanatakon, ' au village,' 'dans le village,' 

26Lexique de la langue iroquoise avec notes et appendices 
par J. A. Cuoq, Pretre tie Saint-Supplice. Montreal, 
Chapleau & Fils, 1882. p. 10. 

27jugement errone' de M. Ernest Renan sur les langues 
sauvages d'Amcrique. Montreal, Dawson Brothers, 1869, 
p. 103. 
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beaucoup plus frequemment employ^ que son 
primitif canata, 'village.' Ma pensee est 
done que Canada vient de Kanata."^ 

At the end of the ' Lexique 'just mentioned 
is appended a bibliographical study by the 
Abbe Nantel, in which (p. 232) he adopts the 
derivation suggested and defended by Cuoq : 
" Kanata, ' amas de cabanes,' nous a donn£ 
le nom de notre pays, Canada." 

The reverend Pere Lacombe, under the 
general' heading ' Etymology,' of his Cri Dic- 
tionary,^ observes : " Canada pour Konata, 
dont les montagnois de Labrador et tous les 
cris se servent pour dire : sans propos, sans 
raison, sans dessein, gratis. Note : II est 
assez probable que les premiers explorateurs 
du Canada ne pouvant se faire comprendre 
que par signes, aient pris pour le nom de la 
Contr^e, ce mot, qu'ils entendaient renter 
si souvent aux sauvages qui s'en servant con- 
tinuellement ; " and he adds sub voce Cana- 
da " e'est le mot banale de la langue crise." 

The first thing that strikesius in glancing? at 
the word, in the phonetic shape which it pre- 
sents, is itSi absolutely non-French character : 
the existence of the initial velar gutteral c, of 
the intervocalic d, of the a throughout, but on 
the other hand, of its entire conformity, pho- 
netically, to Spanish and Portuguese types ; 
as, for example, to the Portuguese Barbada 
(Barbadoes), to the Spanish Florida. These 
forms will be considered later ; let us first 
notice the Cri-Iroquois Kanata, with reference 
to which, if I mistake not, Cuoq's theory will 
have, to be rejected on his own ground. 

In the American Journal of Philology Vol. 
VIII, pp. 147-48, I have quoted Cuoq as show- 
ing conclusively that the Indian word for the 
Supreme Being is Manito, not Maneto or Mon- 
edo, as Schoolcraft has maintained, since 
it is not thus given in any of the native dia- 
lects. Now, on analogy with this form, pre- 
cisely the same objection may be raised against 
Kanatay Kanada (Canada) ; in fact, aborigi- 
nal words adopted by the French keep their 
full form, so that not only the voicing of inter- 

28This idea is taken directly from Lesbarbot, Vol. i, pp. 
221-222 : . . . . toutefois les peuples de Gachepe e\. de la baye 
de Chaleur, . . se disent Canadocoa (ils prononcent ainsi), 
e'est ii dire Canadaquois, comme nous disons Souriqnois, et 
Iriquois 

29-Dictionnaire et grammaire de la langue des Cris par le 
Rev. Perk Albert Lacombe, Ptre., Montreal, 1874. p. 706. 



vocalic mutes would be anomalous, but also 
the change even of initial graphic sign K> C 
would be irregular, according to the learned 
Cuoq's transcription. Though only a few 
vocables of the savage idioms have been per- 
manently naturalized in the Gallic speech of 
Canada, 30 yet we can fortunately cite some 
half a dozen which show beyond question 
what the usage was with reference to inter- 
vocalic t. In malachias 31 (rassades) we have 
exactly the same phonetic conditions (a-{-t-\-a) 
as in the word under discussion, the difference 
of accent (if there was any) evidently not 
affecting the final result. Again, in mitasse 3 * 
(legging), sagamiU (bouilhe de mat's), 33 succo- 
tash (green corn and beans boiled together)34 
otoka (canneberge)35 we have the phonetic sur- 
roundings of this t varied by light and dark 
vowels (i-a, i-i, o-a, o-o) and yet its quality is 
in no way influenced by the changed relations 
and, so far as we are able to judge, there is 
not the slightest tendency in these varying 
modal conditions to pass into the voiced 
state. According to mere form, then, irre- 
spective of the positive and forcible considera- 
tions that tend to fix a totally different etymon 
for the geographical term Canada, we may 
eliminate the present favorite Indian etymol- 
ogy from our discussion. We thus have left 
the probable southwest Romance source of the 
term, which it is now necessary to examine 
from a double point of view ; viz., that of the 
Spanish and that of the Portuguese. So far 
as I am aware, no other theory as to the 
origin of the term has been advanced outside 
of these two : the Indian and Spanish (or 
Portuguese), and while it is comparatively 
easy to refute the former (the Indian) and 
show the name to be without doubt of south- 
west Romance origin, yet it becomes difficult 
to establish with certainty as to which of these 
two languages, Spanish or Portuguese, it 
must be assigned. We need only mention 
the fact that the word is employed as a com- 
mon noun in both Spanish and Portuguese 
and that it plays an important r61e, when used 
alone in the singular, in the plural, or when 
found in composita, for the designation of 

30CC Article referred to in Am. Journal of Philology, p. 
H7- 

31 Ibidem, p. 148. 32 Ibidem, p. 149. 33 Ibidem, p. 150. 
34 Ibidem, p. 338. 35 Ibidem, p. 338. 
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topographical sites. This original use of the 
term to denote general ideas which are em- 
bodied in the root and which have been after- 
ward circumscribed within a limited circle to 
indicate special qualities, is noted in the Por- 
tuguese as contrasted with the Spanish. In 
the latter, the generic substantive Canada 
must, as a rule, be followed by some restric- 
tive term (Canada la Zarza, Canada Pajares, 
etc.)while in the former the differentiation of 
special (proper) and common substantival 
signification is produced without periphrasis 
by simple specialization of meaning. 

If we consider the termination -ada only 
we have no means of determining whether 
the word is Spanish or Portuguese, since the 
Latin -atum ending gives us the same phonetic 
product -ado, for both of these languages. 
These creations were originally adjectives in 
participial form denoting possession, and de- 
veloped out of substantives. 36 The feminine 
nouns of like formation denote, as Diez ob- 
serves, " eine menge oderfulle," but I would 
prefer to consider Canada an adjective used 
as a noun, just as we have it in Florida (terra 
florida) and Barbada (Ihla barbada). Dis- 
placement of accent is necessary to adapt the 
word to the laws of English pronunciation. 
The origin of the root can is, of course, the 
Latin canna (a reed), which gives regularly 
in Spanish Can-ada, the common term for 
"glade." In modern Portuguese, can-ada 
denotes 1. a measure for liquids, of little more 
than a liter, 2. a path. Both of these are evi- 
dently transferred meanings representing 
simply the idea of fulness as predicated of 
the primitive canna, used in the same sense 
as we have just seen it in Latin. For the old 
language, we find a meaning assigned to it by 
Barbosa de Pinho Leal that suits our pre- 
sent purpose better than the modern significa- 
tion : "Canada, Portuguez antigo, passagem 
0.1 caminho por entre paredes 011 logares 
ermos e escusos, isto <5, por onde costuma 
passar pouca gente."37 

36Cf. Diez Grammatik5, p. 664. 

37Portugal Antigo e moderno. Diccionario geographico, 
estatistico, cronographico, heraldico, archeologico, historic©, 
biographico e etymologico de todas as cidades, villas e fre- 
quenzias de Portugal por Augusto Soares d'Azevedo Bar- 
bosa de Pinho Leal, Lisboa, Moreira & companhia, 1874. 
Tome I, p. 162. 



But it is the application of the word to cer- 
tain peculiar and characteristic features of 
landscape as found by Dr. BuRMEiSTERin the 
Argentine Republic that we would recognise 
the original meaning of the term: " Enfin on 
appele Canadas tous les bas-fonds de grande 
£tendue dans lesquels sont dissemines des 
groupes de roseaux. lis peuvent etre travers- 
e's par un ruisseau, et constituent clans leur 
ensemble de bon paturages tres-propres a 
l'eleve du betail.— Ces endroits humides dans 
la pampa ne forment qu'une tres-minime 
partie de sa surface et n'en modifient le 
caractere que d'une facon accessoire."38 It 
will be observed that the word here still be- 
longs to the wide circle of descriptive techni- 
cal expression and that it bears in its applica- 
tion a conscious reflex of its original meaning. 

Here furthermore is already a more limited 
use of the term than that which was found in 
the broad sense of Canada , meaning a 
" glade " or " dell " in general, as seen above. 
But between these two words a discrepancy 
is noted in the graphic signs which we must 
clear up before going further. Latin gemina- 
ted u («+») gives regularly in Spanish the 
palatalized n-\-y (n) : ano (annum) caria (can- 
11am), ganir (gannire), pano (pannum), cafiamo 
(cannabis), etc., and the corresponding forms 
in Portuguese are : anno, ganir, panno, canna, 
canamo, that is, here the simple dental n rep- 
resents the Latin un without a trace of mouil- 
lation : the geminated forms kept in the 
modern idiom are mere graphic variations, 
since the double u does not affect the pronun- 
ciation. 39 

In form, then, Canada follows the Portuguese 
rule ; in signification, the Spanish derivative 
from Latin canna. To which of these lan- 
guages, now, are we to assign the root can as 

38Description physique de la Republique Argentine par le 
Dr. H. Burmeister, traduitc de 1 allemand par E. Maupas. 
Paris, Savy, Tome i.p.162. 

38Choix de Lectures de Geographie par L. Lanier. Ameri- 
que. Paris, Belin et fils, 1883. p. 53. 

39I11 a recent monograph entitled: 'Bases da Ortografia 
Portugueza por A. R. Goncalves Vianna e G. de Vascon- 
cellos Abreu ' (Lisboa, 1885), it is proposed to reform Portu- 
guese orthography by leaving out " os simbolos graficos sem 
valor. Sao eles as consoantes dobradas ou grupes de con- 
soantes nao proferidas e sem influencia na modula<'ao antece- 
dente." 
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it exists in our Can-ada ? I have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing for the Spanish, though 
the phonetic constitution of the stem would 
point rather to a Portuguese source. Preser- 
vation of the medial intervocalic n is not a 
general rule in the latter language (cf. pessoa 
(persona), cadeia (catena), boa (bona)4° though 
it is natural that the double Latin n reduced to 
monophthong should stick just as in canamo 
unAganir, cited above; on the other hand, 
so far as the pronunciation of the palatalized 
n (it) of the Spanish is concerned, the native 
dialect might have reproduced it according to 
Cuoq's transcription : French criniere : 
Krinier.41 But it is probable that we have 
here a simple non-palatalized product for 
Latin nn such as belonged to the older period 
of the Spanish language ; for example, delinar 
for delinar, cana as differentiated form 
(Scheideform) for cana, pena as differentiated 
form (or pena, dominar alongside of domenar, 
ordinar alongside of ordenarA* Again : the 
extensive use in Spain, as opposed to Portugal, 
of the word Canada or Canada as a geographi- 
cal designation, would argue in favor of the 
probable origin of the name on Spanish soil ; 
and, furthermore, the continuation of the tra- 
ditional nomenclature in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, where it is used to mark riparian districts 
not essentially differing from certain parts of 
the valley of the St. Lawrence. Not less than 
fifty names of places, common and specially 
geographical, bear to-day in Spain this charac- 
teristically generic designation, either alone, or 
in combination with some attributive word, or 
words, that serve to modify its broader mean- 
ing and cause it to represent distinctive 
natural features, or to perpetuate some his- 
toric relation, of a given locality. Among the 
numerous periphrases of this kind may be 
cited such creations as the following : Canada 
de San Pedro, Canada y Pesquera, Canadilla 
(diminutive) de ortigo, Canada vellida, Can- 
ada-jungosa, Canada- Vedija, la Canada aldea, 
Canada Rincon, Canada Paslores, etc. The 

4oReinhardtstoettnek, Grammatik der Portugiesischen 
Sprache. pp. 62-63. 

4iEttides philologiques sur quclques langues sauvages. 
pp. 62-63. 

■pCf Spamsche Sprachlehre von Paul Forster, Berlin 
1880. p. 127. 



greatest number of these periphrastic denomi- 
nations is naturally found under the heading 
of Canada or Canada de-\- a word of limitation : 
La Canada de los Concyos (a village near 
Seville). But not alone in Spain do we find 
the word Canada widely used for marking 
topographical sites. On the map of France, 
we note seven places of this name scattered 
throughout as many different Departement?, 
in all of which the same general characteris- 
tics exist that we have seen in the Spanish 
names, save that on Gallic soil it is with one 
exception the simple word, without any ac- 
companying attribute, which is employed. In 
C6tes-du-Nord, Eure and La Manche we have 
Le Canada ; in Oise, Seine-et-Oise and Gironde 
simply Canada, while in Sa6ne-et-Loire the 
striking and characteristic Bas-de- Canada is 
used. 43 Now, some of these places may 
possibly have received this appellation since 
the discovery of that section of the American 
Continent to which the name Canada was 
given and it would be a matter of great 
interest for historical geography to trace the 
origin of the present designation in order to 
establish whether or not it was applied to 
these places before the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. This side of the investigation 
I was not able to carry out for lack of time 
while in Paris, where alone all the necessary 
local departmental sources may be consulted. 
Outside of the places already mentioned 
bearing the name Canada in France, it is given 
to the elevated plateau or promontory above 
Fecamp, in Northern Normandy (Seine- 
Infe'rieure), where the Camp de Cisar exists 
to this day, relic of an old Roman fortifica- 
tion. In glancing through the ordinary his- 
torians of this historic town, no definite clue 
can be had as to the date when the name 
Canada was adopted for this region. One 
writer44 naively suggests : " on (l')a nomine 1 le 
Canada, sans doute a cause du froid rigoreux 
qui s'y faitsentir en hiver;" another authowsj, 

43Dictionnaire des Postes et des Telegrapher, Paris, Dela- 

grave, 1885. p. 340. 

44Esquisses historiques stir Fecamp par Cksar Marette. 
Rouen 1839, 

45 Histoire de la ville et de l'abbayc de Fecamp par Leon 
Fai.lve. Rouen, 1841 . p. 24 
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in blissful ignorance of phonetic laws, would 
fain believe the name to be a curiosum pro- 
duced by melting together two Latin words : 
" ce camp curieux, nomme' Canada, peut-fitre 
de castra Danorum, camp des Danois" ; a third 
statement by writers already referred to (col. 
328)46 would settle the question at once, could 
we depend on it: "Audessus de Fecamp la 
pointe de coteau est appel6e de temps im- 
memorial Canada." No authority is cited in 
support of this extraordinary assertion : it may 
be the tradition, but it does not help us in 
settling the very important question as to 
whether the name Canada was actually known 
in France before the discovery of the St. Law- 
rence by the French. Should the local his- 
tory of any one of the many places now bear- 
ing this name show it to have existed in France 
antecedent to this date, it will be conclusive 
evidence of its European origin, outside of 
the considerations presented above. Whether 
such proof can be adduced or not, I hope to 
be able to state on another occasion. 

A. Marshall Elliott. 



SALLY IN OUR ALLEY AND A GER- 
MAN STUDENT-SONG. 

Some time ago (Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. II, 
p. 103 f.) Dr. Goebel advanced a theory on 
the probable source of Goethe's ' Gold- 
schmiedsgesell,' which, though strong enough 
in itself to win approval, was soon confirmed 
by the further discovery of Prof. Geiger (ib. 

P- 234). 

Upon reading Dr. Goebel's article I at 
once suspected a resemblance between 
Carey's poem and a song that is sung by 
German students, ' Lore am Thore ; ' but not 
having a Commersbuch at hand, I was obliged 
to defer a comparison of the poems to test the 
value of my new impression. I am now, after 
a close examination of the song, persuaded 
that it too must be referred to ' Sally in Our 
Alley ' as its source. I shall give the text of 
the song, so that the three compositions may 
be easily compared. 

46Enclycop die ties gens du Monde, vol. V,p. 593. 



LORE AM THORE. 

Von alien den Madchen so blink und so blank 

GefSllt mir am besten die Lore; 

Von alien den Winkeln und G£sschen der Stadt 

Gef allt mir's im Winkel am Thore. 

Der Meister der schmunzelt, als hab' er Verdacht, 

Als hab' er Verdacht auf die Lore; 

Sie ist mein Gedanke bei Tag und bei Nacht 

Und wohnet im Winkel am Thore. 

Und kommt sie getrippelt das Ga*sschen hinab, 

So wird mir ganz schwul vor den Augen ; 

Und hor' ich von Weitem ihr leises Klipp, Klapp, 

Kein Niet' oder Band will mehr taugen. 

Die Damen bei Hofe, so sehr sie sich zier'n, 

Sie gleichen doch nicht meiner Lore ; 

Sie ist mein Gedanke bei Tag und bei Nacht 

Und wohnet im Winkel am Thore. 

Und kommet die Hebe Weihnacht heran, 

Und strotzt mir das Geld in der Westen, 

Das Geld, das die Mutter zum Rock mir gesandt, 

Ich geb's ihr, bei ihr ist's am besten; 

Und wiirden mir Schatze vom Teufel gebracht 

Ich truge sie alle zur Lore ; 

Sie ist mein Gedanke bei Tag und bei Nacht 

Und wohnet im Winkel am Thore. 

Und kommet nun endlich auch Pfingsten heran, 
Nach Handwerksgebrauch musst' ich wandern ; 
Dann werd' ich jedoch f Ur mein eigenes Geld 
Hier Burger und Meister trotz Andern. 
Dann werde ich Meister in dieser Stadt, 
Frau Meisterin wird meine Lore; 
Dann geht es Juchheissa ! bei Tag und bei Nacht, 
Doch nicht mehr im Winkel am Thore. 

The meter, form of the strophe, and the 
refrain are strictly preserved. Some passages 
are close translations ; in others there is 
considerable deviation from the original. 
The adaptation to a student-song has led to 
the omission of some verses that savor too 
much of the apprentice, and one verse was 
afterwards added to give to the ' Gesellenlied * 
still more the tone of a l Burschenlied.' I 
quote the beginning from memory: 

Und hab' ich's Examen bestanden mit Ehr, 
Darf frei dann wahlen und kUren, 
Dann nenne sie keiner Studentenbraut mehr, 
Sonst soil er die Klinge verspiiren. 

I have not been able to discover anything 
relating to the age of the song or to its history 
at the German universities. I have only 
heard it sung at Jena, but should not like to 
lay too much stress on my observation, as it is 
well known how easily such songs, even those 
of only local interest, find their way to other 
universities. It is however no wild hypothesis 
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